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THE CEAYOlt. 



great light is thrown upon' his charac- 
ter and feelings, as well as an apology 
found for some of his recklessness, when 
we find him remarking after the receipt of 
a most sensible letter from a friend, advis- 
ing him to paiut.on a scale more suitable 
to modern requirements, that his friends 
were always advising him what to do, to 
maintain himself; and not advising the 
government to maintain him ; an idiosyn- 
crasy of his that this was the duty of a 
government, ran in his brain his whole life 
long. As the rulers did not agree with 
him on this point, as a body, he was conti- 
nually begging and borrowing from the 
riches of his friends, and even from wealthy 
persons who were perfect straugers to him. 
His expenses at this time must have been 
extraordinary ; for we find by his own 
accounts in the year 1817, that he actually 
borrowed nearly £1000, in addition to 
sums received the year before, which must 
have been considerable; let the reader 
recollect that he was at this time unmar- 
ried, and by no means justified by his posi- 
tion in spending so large a sum, presuming 
this to be all, which it clearly is not. We 
find him how at his own expense sending 
casts of the Phidian marbles to Bussia, 
although the government of that country 
bad ordered tlrera for themselves. 

In working at the Christ's Entry into 
Jerusalem, of course a man of Haydon's 
independence of character could not be 
satisfied with the conventional .bead of the 
Saviour ; he seems to have done the 
utmost in his power to realize his idea of a 
new type, but after six times re-painting 
[a noble fact of his practice], we find that 
when the picture was completed he could 
not feel satisfied with it, as Wilkie and 
others, amongst them Mrs. Siddons, were. 
He says : " I "endeavored to combine in it 
power and humbleness, but power took 
the lead, and by overdoing the intellectual 
a little, I injured; I fear, the simplicity of 
that divine mildness which should always 
be the ruling expressions of the Saviour's 
face." The great picture was, however, at 
last completed, but even after this, and 
whgn the very frame was on it, and the 
room prepared for the exhibition; there 
occurred two or three incidents which are 
fully in character with the artist's life. Sir 
G-. Beaumont sent, unasked, £30, towards 
the immediate expenses of preparation ; 
this was soon spent, leaving the workmen 
looking at one another, suspicion of the 
true state of the case rising like a mist 
round^ the whole. " The picture was up, 
the private tickets were out; the public on 
the qui vive." Yet he had no money, 
when by that peculiar luck which fell to 
him in his early straits, he succeeded' in 
persuading his banker to add £50 more to 
an already overdrawn account '; this set 
matters right again, and he " mounted the 
ladder, palette in hand, ordered the doors 
to be locked, and let fly at the f6reground 
figures with a brush brimming with asphal- 
tum and oil [what a horror!] and before 
dark had richly toned one-third of the pic- 
ture." He says it took him three days to 
glaze; So let the reader consider what 
kind of painting that was which would 
require all this, how purity of tint must 
have fled before the " brush brimming with 
asphaltnm and oil I" how utterly heedless 
of truth of color he mast biave been, who 
could do such a deed of darkness I "No 



wonder he had the doors locked ! What 
impasto there must have been which could 
stand all this ! 

However, he " got through the glazing 
in three days," and opened the rooms to the 
public, who soon found such merit in the 
picture, that the exhibition was one flood 
of success. He characteristically says, the 
Jerusalem was considered a national tri- 
umph. In the heat of this some one offered 
£1000 for it,which was refused. By its ex- 
hibition in London alone, he, cleared £1760; 
All sorts of propositions were made for the 
purchase of it; which settled at last into 
an unfortunate subscription of ten guineas 
each, in order to present it to some church. 
The lists remained open, two hundred 
guineas were paid in, stopping the way, as 
it were; because nobody, of course, would 
come forward singly to buy under these 
circumstances. However, the progressive 
receipts of the exhibition were most en- 
couraging ; although there occurred a 
serious sort of incident, from the fact that 
Haydon's creditors, whose name must have 
been Legion, as soon as 1 they found him 
making money, poured in their claims, 
with threats of instant law-proceedings, on 
failure of immediate payment ; as he' says, 
reasonably enough, "though up to this 
hour I had never had a penny of law-costs, 
because I was poor, now, the moment it 
was clear that I was reaping the fruits of 
my labor, instead of relying upon my honor, 
my creditors loaded me with lawyers' 
letters." 

In spite of all this, troubles frequently 
bring their own consolations, and Haydon 
was not without fitting ones : a nobleman 
begged his acceptance of £100, regretting 
he could not afford to purchase the picture 
outright ; and some friendly ladies, hearing 
that he was in want of immediate money 
to proceed to Scotland with 'the picture," in 
order to exhibit it in the headquarters of 
his opponents of the Quarterly Review and 
Blackwood's Magazine, offered any sum for 
his use, with the greatest hesitation and 
delicacy ; this offer, after some dubiety^ he 
accepted, and started : showed the picture 
at Edinburgh and Glasgow, and cleared 
respectively £400, and £500 ; which 
brought up his receipts to; nearly £3000, 
for exhibition alone; the picture remain- 
ing his own property. 
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: In following the history of mankind, we 
observe, that in proportion as nations cultivate 
their moral and intellectual^ powers," atrocious 
actions diminish in number; the manners and 
pleasures become more refined, the legislation 
milder, the religion purified from superstition, 
and the arts address themselves to the finer Amo- 
tions of the mind:—Spnrzheim. ' 



THE MINSTREL'S PASSAGE. 
(From Uhland.) 
I sleep among the flowers, 

The path is Dear at hand, 
My dreams wing through the bowers , 

Of golden Fable-land. 

Waking with giddy glancea, 

As fallen from the sky, 
I see amid my trances, 

A minstrel hover nigh. — 

H« vanishes, and ringing 

His dying nqmbers toll J 
Oh, was that iflinstrel-sTnglng; ' ''; 

That dream unto my soul r ' 



Purr! puff! and the little rings of smoke 
darted out of his month, and wriggling 
away into the upper, air of the room, they 
vanished into an atmosphere, which was. 
already so densely packed, with the like,, 
that none but those accustomed to jt, could; 
easily have endured it. . The, little, man: 
shook his head in token of satisfaction, as,: 
screwing a little eye-glass into the corner 
of his eye; he watched their. flight one. 
after another. A happy, smile rested upon, 
his features, as he. looked around, upon 
his companions, , still nodding Lis head ja; 
content of mind, when relaxing ...the. 
contracted muscles that kept: the glass at 
his eye, it fell dangling .upon. his. breast,-; 
With both elbows resting on the table, onet 
hand stroking his beard, and the other occa? 
sionally applying his cigar : .tO hislip^by. 
the most delicate tenure of the thumb and/ 
forefinger, the others performing a sweeps 
in the air, lie, sat the. oracle. .of the, assem- 
bly ; indeed, Father Oracle was the .name; 
he went by... ... •'.,..,■. .-,,.. .is 

"Ha, ha I" said our artist— for such £& 
was professionally — as he • turned.:. to ** ■ 
cadaverous fellow on his right, whojookejii 
the cynic, skeptic, and hypocrite : that 
he was — "ha, ha! but. he. dues ~kns>w l®w 
to write, if he does overshoot his,: inark; 
sometimes. Buskin is none of :yonrevei'yri 
day bodies, if he is the heretic some people 
call him. I was reading to-day in theLondW 
Timet some extracts from bis laskvohjuie. 
of the 'Stones of Venice,' the like.of ; w.hich. 
for eloquence you will find it rather,. difficult 
to come across now-ardays. .-_ And. then,; 
how he has put right and left into those 
Edinburghers ; he brought their fine, bnild^ 
ings down about their, .ears, in a way jthey 
little dreamed of. Ha, ha 1 Our. Scotch- 
man McBlakie, here at dinner,, the, other 
day, did get so uproarious abQU|.it_—3»- . , 

"Kelluer, give .us a couple. more bottles;, 
of beer. Gome, Father Oracle, let's^haye, 
no more of such talk on a full stomach.. 
We can't work our brains to the detriment 
of our digestive organs, , anyhow*.. u.'SouT.are.' 
in a fair way to bring up again that con- 
founded question of the pre-Raphaelites,: 
and banter one another for the fiftieth, timei 
about the .Dusseldorfers and Mnnitehjtes,^ 
and if yon do, I'll set to .singing iin the, 
gendarmes." :•._'.; •:..; ;.; ,.;.;.:.,, ;: ;j'.,(iiU 

Father Oracle onjy laughed, an&rubbing 
his hand up and down., the buttons of j his- 
vest, glanced very mUdly at. tb^interiroptety 
and ended by pushing, his /glass .ovee t».be< 
replenished. There ;was; _a trinraphaofr. 
twinkle about the eye of the .other,; as liej 
looked about him.at the glasses of the rest, 
and thrusting the inverted, bottle into thft 
glass,, he gave his head one. sudden twitch. 
after another, and eyed.tiie. creamy jfoam,} 
asitdarted.up to thehrim.., .; ;„r ~„-. :: , ? , 

Hal Anderson was ; emphatically:.. ; ^ie 
jolly fellow, among the jolliest,.and, an even* - 
ing seldom passed sluggishly, among, ow 
brotherhood when he .was present. ,.. We 
only. needed to say ,.",Brothex;HftU?' andi 
give a little. tWririkle of theTeye;, somesvJiafo 
aftenJiis, own., fashion,,. and: we vSefe.him, 
gojpg. I have-inowjEtithatifeEoWitOiikeep. 
us in one continuous scene jofroirthj from 
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si£ or "seven o'clock in the evening to five 
in -the morning, without seeming to be at 
all exhausted; Song, story and joke, one 
after-, another, till it seemed there was no 
end of them. 

Brother Punct, as we fraternally called 
' our-landlord, always wore a very gratify- 
ing: look' jon'-fh is hatchety countenance, 
when, he saw Hal come in for the evening, 
for/it was a sure sign beerwonld be drnnk- 
en^and^cigars smoked, in no small quan- 
tities; He always gave us a table by 
ourselves— some dozen of tis, worthy Amer- 
icans-nit one end .of his dming-hall, and a 
waiter to* stay by us, and there we sat; 
nndas-eleven ^o'clock ' came along, and the 
watcher from* the tower of- the Minster 
blew hie-horn^ asa sign that all assemblies 
inrpuMic places should disperse, he would 
come: along; to us, and with a bow and a 
beck of the finger, which a stranger might 
think had something ominous ; about iiy he 
wpuld-fcileotly; conduct us to a back room, 
wliere we mightising our songs beyond the 
eacrreach; of. the policeman, who used to 
vi*it,Buch places, to see if the dispersion 
hadiaken place.':' i ' 

But we cannot introduce such a notable 
personage, among us as Hal, without de- 
scribing- him -more closely, although the 
readervshall; not have completed what is to 
be!Wi'iJJteh<of the sayingsand doings of our 
Brotherhood;, without finding that he has 
borne 1 . no trivial part.: -We may have occa- 
sion- now and then to thank him for his 
opportune interruption of some dry and 
buny discussion, for some of the fraternity 
were 'considerably given' to such things f 
andy as is said sometimes of loquacious 
sp'msters, by those not addicted to elegance- 
or super-addicted to expressiveness — -more 
thanrvne^'of the confreres was decidedly- 
toiiffueyh'i ■-■. .'. y- ?>&. <■-" '-' 

Hal^ I : believe,: was 'an r only ■ son'. His' 
parents he never spoke of, arid for all we 
could see, he had never thought of them, 
since lie left them and his college life,, three 
years ago, and made that desperately long 
voyage across the ocean in. 1 &■ pnoket-ship, 
wlucb had to be repeated with consider- 
ablmdetail to every newiacqtiaintance he 
made> -I sayiie never 'thought of his 
pareBts^butl. think I mistake, for J can 
well/recall one day I was with him, when 
he -received just from home a new letter of 
credit on the Jew-banker of the place, 
when, as he-said, he 'had expressly request- 
ed one on his rival,- a Ghristian; Any 
expressions that may have fallen from him 
then, it would ill become me to repeat, 
being, .as it were, accidentally 'privy to 
them; but I cansay, that he aveired in a 
way that moralists wtfuld consider, I aim 
afraid, rather parodoxrea), that he'd greatly 
rather be cheated in a Christinn, gentle- ; 
manly way, than by any hooked-nose son 
of Abraham. He was in a fit of spleen, 
however,; it must be ''Confessed; for so 
good-humored a fellow as Hal, was hardly 
so severe upon any 'one, whatever his 
tribe, in his more wonted moods. : 

A winter passed 'in Paris, the next sum- 
met in, Switzerland, . another winter in 
Rome,, iri the following spring he had come 
to :Heidelberg v with serious intentions of 
hearing-lectures oncheinistry and medicine 
from some of thefathous. professors in these 
departments:; He hod found his country- 
men at the University; however^ too genial; 



a class to be of much service to him in for- 
warding his studies, and they suffered not 
a little inconsequence. There was some- 
thing, too, very amusing in Hal's pursuing 
such studies as he had chosen. To think 
of his fat, rubicund face and leering eyes, 
over crucibles and retorts, or hanging over 
a mangled body in the' dissecting room, or 
witnessing the operations on the fractured 
limb of a groaning man in the hospital, — 
to think of all this was purely ludicrous, 
and then, to see him, was enough to unfit 
one for .any serious study for the day. He 
was by no means the cavern-eyed, flat- 
cheeked, lank-limbed, black letter-looking 
sort of person, that novel writers would 
fancy in his position, surrounded by all 
the appliances of his pursuits, in that room 
of his, and he was just the veriest absurd- 
ity to be imagined. 

It was just at dusk one evening when I 
clambered up a dark passage-way of a 
house that fronted on the river, and grop- 
ing for-his door, I was a little startled at 
discovering in the distance before me a 
skull, with a dim light issuing from the 
deserted eye-sockets. I was not so much 
alarmed as I might have been if such a 
sight had appeared before me some even- 
ing, as I might be strolling through some 
of the haunted quarters of the old castle, 
for. I at once' concluded it could be only 
Hal, engaged in some of his peculiar voea> 
tions. So I walked boldly forward, and 
soon discovered, as I approached the door, 
a swaying of something to and fro, : which 
•by'the' "struggling rays of the- skull-lamp, 
and the dim light of an opposite window 
which formed a background 'to the pio- 
ceedingj I soon found out it was none other 
than Hal himself, -hard at work in hie 
rocking-chair. I involuntarily laughed 
audibly enough for him to hear ine, when 
with the rapidity of a tiger's leap, he 
jumped' from his seat, and knocking over 
the skull with his hand, he recognized me 
in the full' light of the unobstructed 
lamp. 

Ha! ha! ha!" and he laughed so im- 
moderately, rind forso long a time that it 
was a minute or two before he was able to 
teir me, by intervals, that he had got the 
spleen, and' that it proceeded from a hot 
liver and cold stomach.' 

The idea of Hal's having a cold stomach, 
and knowing no better remedy for it than 
that lie was practising, struck me as so 
irresistibly comic, that I joined in with his 
laugh,' only to set him at it the louder, 
tintil all the doors along the passage-way 
opened one after another, and curious 
heads appeared beyond the jambs, eager 
to see what was going on. Hal put 
an end to this, by knocking his own door 
to, and then in as serious a way as he 
could command, begun to explain to me, 
that he was trying to fancy how ho should 
feel, when, rocking in Charon's boat across 
Styx, he should discover the beaming 
countenances of his friends on the other 
side, waiting to receive him ! 

Take a glance around Hal's room and 
you will find the types of the incompre- 
hensibilities of Hul himself. In one corner, 
with his grhn head so turned as to look 
a ghastlymorning greeting upon the oc- 
cupant of the bed, stands the musty skele- 
ton of a condemned malefactor, and on a 
sheet of paper waiered to one of the ribs is 



the whole story of Love and Murder, . 
adorned with, such illustrative embellish- 
ments on the margin, as tho owner's artis- 
tic skill was able to impart. Hat always 
spoke of this companion of his in the most 
respectful manner, addressing him with 
great unction, GnMiffer Berr^ and speak- 
ing of him very frequently as Herr Don- 
nerwetter ; and he pretended no greater 
insult could be offered hhn than to speak in 
any way disrespectfully of these fleshless 
limbs. 

There was also in one of the drawers of 
a French secretaire, that from its elegance 
seemed much out of place in the room, 
parts of a skeleton of what I should think 
was a child some dozen years old, about 
which Hal preserved the most mysterious 
silence, although he made no hesitancy of 
taking it out repeatedly before his com- 
panions, when he would dangle the imper- 
fect limbs at arm's length, and with a wink 
of the eye restore them to their sanctuary. 
Ranged along on the top of his bookcase, 
were various skulls of a variety of colors, 
shapes and sizes, each with a. little label 
rolled up and stuck in one of the nostrils, 
defining its peculiarities, and in a few 
instances the name that the man once bore, 
with some short items of his history. On 
a shelf above the, door, in order that they, 
might be out of the reach of .his dog, he 
had placed a variety of skeletons of unfor- ■- 
tunate cats, hares, and whatever other 
animal was unlucky enough. to fall into his 
hands. There was one particularly a favor- 
ite of his, that of a large cat, which had- 
usually lived on terms of great intimacy 
with his dog Raphael, until one day, in an . 
unexpected manner, the large mongrel 
pounced upon it, and wounded it so 
severely that- it died at last of the mal- 
treatment. Hal had treated tlte dead 
animal with his surgical skill, as be had T 
subjected it to medicinal ' experiments 
when living, and the gaunt, straight-tailed 
skeleton now stood, painted all over blood 
red to suit one of Hal's whims, the most 
prominent object above the door. In a 
cage, that you never knew where to find, 
for it never seemed to be twice in the sagne 
place, he .had two stupid bats, which, in a 
moody moment, he would metamorphose 
into some huge monsters, as Faust did the 
poodle into an hippopotamus. Raphael 
manifests a great dislike for these bats, 
and it is only by removing them at a con- 
siderable distance from his wonted bed in 
one corner of the room, that he will cease 
to show his most ludicrous alarm, and 
consent to stretch his nose between his 
paws for the night. 

Our description .of Hal has kept us 
too long from our after-dinner scene. 

The artist stretched out his hand and 
drew his glass towards him, and nodding 
to Hal, raised it to his lips, leaving the 
sparkling foam on his moustaches, which a 
sweeping flourish of his napkin soon caused 
to disappear. 

Ahem! ahem! and Father Oracle cleared 
his throat as preparatory for a song, which 
was a hint sufficiently broad for Hal, who 
after giving an order over his shoulder for 
more beer, repeated the artistic manoeuvre, 
and pushing his glass from him, to give 
him room to beat time, as was his wont, 
with his hand upon the table, an d thrust- 
ing out his arms, till his coat-sleeves re* 
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treated above his wrists, he commenced 
one of TJhland's little songs, which may be 
rendered into our vernacular as follows : 

I always go in the evening hour 

To walk along the mead : 
And she comes out of her garden-bower 

Itstands in the way, indeed ! 
We never have arranged a plan, 
'Iwas quite in the way of the world it ran. 

■ But how it happens that we kiss, 
I really do not know, 
Task her not — she says not "Yes," 

Nor says she ever " No;" 
' But when our lips together meet, 
:We hinder not — 'tis very sweet'' 

The breezes do the rosebud woo, 

And ask not, " Lov'st me, say ?" 

- The rosebud cools itself with dew, . 

And says not, "Give me, pray !" 

So I love her, and she loves me, 

'.- Tet say we neither, "I love thee !" 

The song was received, as everything 
from Hal usually was, with decided marks 
of approbation, including some good- 
natured thumps on his back from his 
neighbor^ which were, however^ taken 
with, equal good-nature. Our sallow-faced 
cynic was the only one who did not seem 
to' relish the prospect of sport, that was 
sure to cotne, when Hal was once under 
way. Father Oracle's quick eye soon 
caught the expression of his neighbor's 
face, and with slow motion of the hand, as 
if he was smoothing a crumpled paper, 
accompanied with a bow of the head, and 
an excessively bland look, he did the best 
that pantomime could do, to tell Mm that 
if lie would only hold his tongue, ; every- 
thing would go on happily: The rest of 
the company left the artist to his persua- 
sive endeavors, and paid little attention to 
what passed between the two, while Hal, 
pushing aside his plate, already heaped 
with apple-parings and cigar ashes, mea- 
sured out his arm's length on the table 
before him, and giving an affected' sneeze, 
that very much resembled his old cat's, he 
endeavored to conceal a smile, that, never- 
theless, caused-him to twitch the corner of 
his month. Then he assumed a most dole- 
ful length of face, and giving a kind of 
jerk to his eye over his shoulder towards 
the artist he tried to stifle the laugh, that 
came after, by vigorously puffing away at 
his extinguished cigar. 

Father Oracle saw Hal's subdued risibi- 
lity, and looking about on the company 
with a sort- of grin, expressive beside of 
his doora, ; stroked his beard with the tips 
of his fingers, and was about to give way 
to more genial feelings than the incessant 
bickerings of the bore at his elbow engen- 
dered", when lie felt the pressure of that 
individual's hand upon his arm, followed 
up by the 'searching remark of "Don't 
you think so ?" 

The artist looked rather blank at this 
inquiry, for the radiant face of Hal had 
driven away all remembrance of the con- 
troversy that the two had been carrying 
on meanwhile, in regard to the nature of 
aerial perspectives, in which the cynical 
neighbor, with numerous jogs of the 
elbow, had insisted on a mathematical de- 
monstration, while the artist, as he sat at 
the head of the table, and peered with his 
eye-glasses dovraHheviste; farmed 'by two' 
rows of smokers, enveloped in a cloud, 



tried to point out the peculiarities to the 
eye ; but the other could not understand 
how they could be demonstrable without 
reference to such things as tables of calcu- 
lations. 

"Was that remark addressed to me?" 
asked Hal, with mock sobriety, as lean- 
ing forward, he. looked, in front of his 
neighbors, directly at the asker. The 
other gave him a look of mingled scorn 
and pity, and only pointed out the person- 
intended, by shaking quite lustily the 
artist's arm, which was still within his 
grasp. Hal and the doomed one inter- 
changed looks of understanding, and click- 
ing their glasses together, drank off their 
contents with reciprocal nods. 

Just at the moment the attention of all 
was drawn to the creaking door at the 
other end of the hall, which opened at the 
entrance of a.little girl, quite tidily dressed,, 
bearing up before her a large plate, with 
little nosegays ranged around its. edge; 
while the little, water, that had .been 
poured among them, flowed from one side 
to the other, as the vessel trembled in her 
slender hand. . She-advanced, modestly to 
the nearest end of the tabler-rher counte- 
nance .one would have- thought, betraying 
rather a fear, her favors -might be- taken, 
than not so, although she- was greatly 
dependent for many of life's necessities on 
what her daily traffic in them brought her. 
Of the first person she offered them to,- 
she seemed to have an instinctive dread, 
for he was a gruff-looking German, with a 
heavy, straight, "black moustache, and was 
playing a game across the table- with hfe 
neighbors.. His. head was thrown back as 
he.held.his cards up "before him, and he" 
seemed to be taking sight 1 at them by the 
tip. of his -big nose. The little girl, with 
great circumspection, waited for him to 
play in his turn, and then cautiously intern 
posed her plate. The fellow, gave , a grunt- 
ing, exclamation, -shrugged a denial, and 
pushed her aside with his elbow. The: 
next, person., was a pleasant-looking man, 
with grey twinkling eyes, that glanced, 
laughingly, at his cards under the table,- 
and then siily at those scattered upon it; 
The girl manifested more confidence as she 
offered her assortment to. this one, for he 
looked at her, witlra token of (recognition, 
just as. he was drawing forth a, card froni 
his' hand, and when hie had played it, 
turned and took the first . nosegay, that 
offered, throwing aside to her, at the same 
time, a four'kreutzer bit, that he had evi- 
dently laid beside him, in anticipation of 
her coming. S6 the little girl passed 
along, getting a little money here, a kind 
negative there, and a surly one- from 
another, till she came to the circle of pur 
Brotherhood, with her plate still well filled. 

"Ah 1 my treasure, here with you, here!" 
cried Hal, and he seized the plate from -her 
hand, while she was not .loathe to part with 
it, for she knew him well, and had nothing 
to fear. "Kathchen," said he, "your 
flowers look well to-day." 
; "Yes," said the. little girl, in scarcely an 
audible tone. -•-.- 

" What dp you hope to get for them ?" 
. " Whatever the gentlemen are pleased to 
give me." 

"So," said* Hal, with decided emphasis. 

" Here, B ; pb,". he cpnti%tte,d i ,i' gays. me. m. 

kre'utzers. There, take that," he 'added as 

i he tossed him over a nosegay, " and think 



you have made a good- bargains .Brother-. : 
Tom," said he, addressing ■■£ second; ""here,'.: 
I want the same from you,", and he tossed 
him another. -i '*■■■> hr.-. 

The rest finding how; the. trick was:>go- 
ing, handed over their contributions' nnso*-' " 
licitedV-all but the Oynic, who left the ta>- 
ble on pretence of getting a newspaper.'-" 
Hal; was, however; too -quick for hints M<& v ; 
seized the skirts of his coat,- >as -he passed by 
the back of his chair, but the rapid motion : 
of ■ the recreant only twisted: the- unstable: 
Hal off of his seat, and back he fell;rohair5 : ■; 
plate, and all; upon .-the floor. -.Of course}' • 
it was -a motive for^ laughter among the;;- 
•others, but the little i: vender :of flowers •'■" 
alone, stood in doubtwhattoido^-aiow-a' 
half smile,; and now a drawing of (the lips \ '. 
to cry, took'by turns possession of her fea«^ 
tures, for there lay. the -plate; broken: into? J 
fragments, and: her flowers torn and:scat-i^ 
tered about the floor. oHaly as het-gotupv - "' 
laughing with- the Test, brusbedoff the w*'»- 
tor from his. ,vest,,andjpulled-:out ©neoffthe>'5 • 
bunches; which: had lodged within it? look-b- 
ed at Kathohen, and was thesfirst tto>.pe')rv;ii 
ceive the expression; tiponvher face. ■*" Jn£l 

"Don't feel bad, Kathoheni>',8aid;Jiey*so ; 
he sat dpwn' and drew-her toward: him fayiss 
the hand; - ■*' no'harm donerri-lookib!: 'beTe^'s - 
and he held her little hand openin.hisjiand^. 
dropped: into" it; ■■ one by 'one,; the < coin: thati i- 
still lay ttpoh?&e-tal)le,:watching;eagerit3r'i;f 
the expression of jby^thatiigrew brighter i-: 
and brighter, upon; the. child's oouhtenancetq - 
as each jingle; added- a-: new pieoe'^6i>hert.j 
treasure. Then covering the: whole gift "jyrv 
a : bright.«ttver; florin from,iia"own£:pockeij''iA 
he seized.-her by the shoulders, -'and turning <;« 
her round, tillshe squarely facediihe dao^;> 
he bid her*: "March P! and «ff she-wentfi'l- 
happy as need be, holding her little hanjkc; 
■up-close to her chest,and turning over piece 
by piece her little fortnlre: <• -■ • • ' .- •• >■■ ' »'»'• tq 

The Oynic had not: stopped 1 to ;notee <ftie> >- 
catastrophe he-had beentthe cause of;; tat' :-j 
striding off in.spmewhat 'of a passion, »r*aso >\ 
near one ashe was capable of being, 'Seized' 
his hat from the stand, and was just going; ' 
blindly out of: the- door,: -when he'-Tun:- v. 
against, a harper who was entering with-; : 
his instrument. : * He : recovered : himself v; 
enough, to stagger: against a female who at-- -. • 
tended the musioian; and was just entering oil. 
behind him; 1 This had escapedfthenotiriev:: 
of the Brotherhood; engaged in laugteBgat; ..' 
Hal and his accident, and it was not until n? 
just after the little girl was dismissed, that x 3 
their, attention was drawn : to the other; end) ; • ; 
of the room, by. the few preparatory^ : 
twangs that, the harper was- bringing put. * 
of his ^instrument. His attendant was in:. , 
the act of adjusting the fltiangsrof a violin; -"» • 
which: she graspedC with i her <knees,ToVhil«UT : 
pne^iandwas trying the vibrations/of thers :;: 
chords; as the: other tightened .themuby ic 
.the. screws.;': ;This beiog done— rthesnan ii 
seated behind his harp 'and? theowomans^ 
standing erect behind- him — they common- •■ i 
ced at a sign, and went through some lively! ; ? 
airs in rather an emphatic'>manner.-,i;The. 
effect upon the company ranged up -and 
down the table, was various, apoording^tO' \ 
the individualst^some. stopped, and leaping : 
on their elbows held their bahdsJikea. 
trumpet to the' ear, others uthrpw.: their- : 
cards face down; and 1 taking a sip of coffee, :: 
lay Jjftok Jnjth.WjehairtvinimutelatiteptiDni^ i . j 
The gruff-looking fellow with a big nose and 
moustache seemed the only one quite dissa- 
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tfsfied with theinterruptibn, and squinting 
at' therm with a. look of supercilious disdain. 
jii^de an unheeded (notion to his competi- 
tors to resume their cards. 
',':jHal,,'Jiadileft his. seat, and taken the one 
just* vacated bj^the side of th,e. Artist, who 
receive^'bimVitb. a pat on the back, and 
the offer of his^igar-sheath. 

" Ahem I Extra Havanas, made in 
Handsch^U^im^aMa'iej.^'ti 1 * roguish 
twinkle of biw;eye* J;*' Aire: they not, Herr 
Panct J'^Hofidded, addressing the landlord, 
over his sho,ulder,.for thap. busy individual 
was usually. Iiere,:.tb.ere, and everywhere, 
by turns, playing a hand at cards with his 
guests, and 'attending to their wants 
between games., . y ;- 

"If you think so, Herr Anderson," was 
the reply^giyen.with due courtesy in sub- 
stance and 'iiianner, as 'lie tapped the 
Artist's glass. ; with a -, knife-blade, and 
ordered ,$6: appearing waiter to bring a 
cup of cbSeeior.^bleAr-eyed and red-nosed 
individual, who was just taking bis seat at 
the other side;' - >'■* ■ ■.-■■ 

"Tour" health, Herr Major," said Hal to 
a soldi erly booking, - gray-haired man, a 
little way down the table, as their eyes 
met. Theses-officer took his glass with 
a distant military bo.w, raised it-to. his lips, 
and repe*aKed' the' salutation^ as: he put it 
again upon, the table, and turned away 
towards. the muflicians,"jost in time to con- 
front&tbfe woman, who stood at his elbow 
with a platter in which a'few silver pieces 
were already scattered about,. He Jock a 
small piece from his vest pooket, and de- 
posited it with great deliberation among 
the rest. 

"Are yqugoing todo the beneficent by 
this one, IlalT? feald one of the Brother- 
hood, '.-il-'i'v^ *-.'i,\:,'-<:'.^ ;-'■";.- 

"Um — m!" mumbled the other, as he 
thrust his headone side to oatch a glimpse 
of her bebfedtlie major. "No, she's too 
old and ugljyistshe not, PFather ?" 

The Artist screwed his glass into his eye, 
and with""a''face4ttUghing'anover, so that 
even the r( hairs, of ;his head„stqtfd,-on end^ 
repeated Hal's preliminary murmur, and 
ended with a decided " Yes." 

The WpmB^a^cordingly.met' with no 
great success, as she passed around that 
end of the table.'' She returned to her 
stand ; they .played a par,ting air, in which 
tfie woman sang alone in & i monotonous, 
Bqueakiiig|voice ? when the man, throwing 
a green baize over the harp, took it upon 
Jjhls lshoulder<j, and the two, giving anrun- 
n studied, ^-bow,, ■*&; the,..,cbmpaQy n Jeft. the 

"tt)i>mtI0^7(T W.r 1 - ■-■<■ ,l';~:l; . -...,.„"■:, 

/,:<jjT1w tfcanqoU -Jollity of. the. Brotherhood 
:>•${& now'suddenly wp^ eD i° u P on >^y a 
^arainber of yeljow-capped Swabian corps- 
-jatudent9,:who;werejust coming out of. their 
-dining .place on. the opposite side,, of 'the 

Btntdl yeqparc: in front of the house, and 

.making conpiderable uproar as ttiey called 
- ;to jioneri another, going , off. in. different' ,di- 
: ueotionsi Qne,|burly-looking fellow, who 
".was, a^ known bully, threw himseh; for- 
>'war<i,intO;a mock posture of .parity and. 
«;Qutv&nd ^ began; : tp ; .p]ay his cane about, the 
j'ibead.of an, assooiate. corps-man, who took 
--.rao/'great notice of the liberty,; except to 
''•gr^flp, expressipn, fh&t seemed to show 
• ;;.it>lrftft only ^ ; bonds;, of their fraternity 

that prevented his pronouncing the opprp- 
■; l.brfaua ) epitijet j that; -precedes , a challenge 

among tbem. The fellow at last desisted,' 



but still continued a swagger as be walked 
along, that appropriated the whole of the 
sidewalk to himself. Our cynical Brother, 
who had gone out, was just passing down 
the street, and being in »o conciliatory 
mood, he sturdily kept his side of the 
pavement, and the bully's cane, in one of 
its' flourishes, struck him on the head. He 
turned around, as if stung by an insult — 
for it was scarcely unintended — and -was 
only greeted by a kind of empty stare, 
which performed a visual 'measurement of 
his. stature from head to foot. A few hot 
'words from the American drew out a simi- 
lar' strain from the German, who began to 
show signs of a pugilistic bravado, as 
he glanced around on half a dozen of 
bis associates, who had collected about 
them 

"Too many for one," said Hal, as he 
prepared to shorten the way by leaping 
out of the window; but before he could 
accomplish it the bully had received the 
Bummer Junge, aDd was panting furiously 
in. the grasp of his fellows, while the 
other started off on his way, looking 
neither to the right or left. 

Hal turned round to his fellows, with a 
shake of the head, and a remark, that 
" There was to be a time for them." 

jhe incident had, however, broken up 
the ron of their conversation, and it was 
but a few minutes before they left the 
house and parted in different ways — some 
-for the lecture-room, for the bell was just 
sounding; arid others for their own lodg- 
ings ; but all , meditating on the conse- 
quences of the Dummer Junge. 



POETIC EPISODES IN KATUBE* 

- Katoee, as well as man, has a poetic side, 
and in reading the two volumes, designated 
in the note, we have found here and there 
a. vista opening into the charming fields of 
poetry-. "We have, lingered before them at 
timesj and even pierced them with a micro- 
scopic .eye, and have, thought we almost 
discovered the brooding spirit of humanity. 
Too deep a scrutiny has usually been 
deemed detrimental to the effect of poetry, 
but as w6' p can only feel the pulse of man 
by a searching pressure of the hand, the 
true throb of life in the lowly children of 
the fields «an only be discovered by the 
closest of communions. ' The "recognition 
of the presence of what seems akin to 
human volition, constitutes perhaps the 
most poetic element in Nature. Monsieur 
Be Vere quotes from Lowell, the motto of 
his book: ji , 

." 1'grieTe not that ripe knowledge takes away 
The charm that Nature to my childhood wore, 
For with the Insight cometh day by day, 

A greater bliss than wonder was before. 
To win the secret or a weed's plain heart, 
Reveals the clue to spiritual things ; 
The soul that looks within' for truth may guess 
The presence of some unknown heayenliness." 

People talk about our age being an un- 
poetic age, as too practical, while tbey for- 
get that great schemes, great inventions, 
great discoveries, are not without the sub- 
lime element, and that there is poetry in 
all sublimity; Besides, have we not books 



* Stray Leaves from the- Book of Nature. By M. 
Schkls Dg Vkre,- of the University of Virginia. New 
Y6rk::Putnara A Co. ; 1855. 12 mo. 291 pp. 

Qlaucua; or the wonders of the Shore. By Cbjlb. 
Kraasur, autbor.of Amyas Leigh, Hypatia, etc.- 'Boa- 
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on the Poetry of Science? "Were those 
ages more poetic "than ours, when Botany 
wore nothing but a repulsive habit to the 
poet, and its devotees cared nothing for 
dowers except to make tnein tenants of a 
ghostly herbarium, wrapping them up like 
a parcel of mummies within the thick 
leaves- of pressing maps, writing their 
epitaphs in unintelligible, pompous Latin, 
ttiat wourd make an old Roman stare? 
Assuredly, there is poetry in the age: that 
will call for and sustain such' books, as the 
two we have quoted,: whose authors see 
something more than a marvel of mechan- 
ism in a flower, and to whose perceptions 
the coursing sap is the heart's blood of 
the plant, and the unobserved mollusk, 
royally happy in his abode,, the sharer of 
some of the enjoyments man would vainly 
judge were his alone. 

Audubon painted his delineations of birds 
when he had just killed them, making a 
mossy log, his seat- and his lap his easel; 
and they accordingly, have that vraisem- 
blanceto life, that Buffon and his compeers 
never could reach, daintily at work in .the 
library, with a distorted, bead-eyed, staffed 
specimen before them. Audubon is a type 
of the truest investigator of Nature, hold- 
ing marvellous communions with her v un- 
derstanding her as few dof and observing 
her component parts in relation to each 
other, as well as in themselves. The old- 
fashioned querists of Nature may be liken- 
ed, as De Vere does liken, them, 10 a French 
officer in one of the Revolutions, who dis- * 
covered in Rome a highly important in- 
scription on a monument, when in tbefnl- 
ness of exhilaration, he detached one bronze 
letter after another, and slipped them 
loosely together into a bag, and sent them 
to the antiquaries of Paris to be deci- 
phered!'. 

About as readable an account of Nature 
does one get in pur museums, where bird 
and animal are tortured into unaccount- 
able postures, tacked to the shelf,, and 
pinned upon pitiable dwarfs of trees, each 
bearing his profound name* with the ut- 
most composure; all having about the 
same relation to poetic Nature that a rhym- 
ing dictionary bears to the teeming poem. 
Yet, the youth of cities found, their knowl- 
edge of Nature upon ■ such collections in 
half the few cases in which they pay any 
attention to the matter at all. White, of 
Selborae, astonished all England, when he 
showed thein how much there was of in- 
terest in a single rnral district of their 
island, and of which tolerably observant 
people, :too, lived on . in jitter ignorance. 
Your counting-room olerk, or dryTgoods 
salesman, and even the young professional 
man,' lays by his earnings for a summer's 
trip to Newport, Saratoga,; or the "White 
Hills, goes through the usual routine of 
daily life in such resorts, rides a hobbling 
horse up the mountain, works all day for a 
trout and a minuow, drinks medicinal 
waters in the morning, takes a bath at low 
tide, bowls an hour in the alley, promen- 
ades after dinner, bets on a coming elec- 
tion, and waltzes himself out of breath 
in the evening. These are the things, 
young men, Mr. Kingsley would by : no 
means have you do ; but for a substitute 
he proposes such as shall invigorate both 
mind and body.; and the nest time you/go 
to Newport, Nahant, or Cape .May i if you 
will- take this little ; volume of his in .your 



